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THE ASBEREY CHUROH, ST. ALBANS 





THE ABBEY CHURCH, ST. ALBANS,* 


Is situated on the south-west side of the 
town, on the summit of the hill anciently 
called pelnbare, or Holmhurst, upon 
which the Saint, from whom it takes its 
name, is supposed to have suffered martyr- 


* Offa, an ambitious king of the Mercians, in- 
vited to his court, Ethelbert, king of the East 
Angles, to celebrate his nuptials with his daughter, 
to whom the latter had been making suit. In the 
midst of the rejoicings, Offa treticherously slew 
young Ethelbert, and seized his dominions. 
Among other acts held in much esteem in these 
days, in expiation of this crime, Offa founded and 
Heard endowed a monastery in the year 791, which 

dedicated to Saint Alban, accompanied, accord- 
po Soy the monastic chroniclers, with many 
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dom. The building has little external or- 
nament to boast of, but, from the boldness 
of its situation, and the simplicity of its 
construction, has a striking effect when 
viewed from a distance. Its is that 
of a long cross, and it consists of a square 
embattled bell-tower, a nave, choir, lady 
chapel, and two transepts. The tower, the 
two transepts, and part of the nave, are built 
of Roman tiles, out of the ruins of the 
ancient city of Verulam; the remaining 

of freestone, brought from the quarries 
of Totternhoe, in the county ot Bedford. 
The tower is divided into three compart- 
ments, in each side of which are two double 
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rows of windows, having semi-circular 
arches, ranging beneath a similar arch of a 
larger size ; the spandril between the large 
and smaller arches, and also“ above the 
former, is perforated with various diamond- 
shaped apertures for the emission of the 
sound of the bells. On the south side of 
the nave are still to be traced the remains of 
eight blind arches, which formed one side 
of the cloister, which was 129 feet long and 
21 feet broad, into which there was a de- 
scent by a flight of steps, from a door at 
the angle, formed by the projection of the 
south transept from the body of the church. 

The principal entrance to the church is 
at the west-end of the nave, through two 
arched doors under an embattled porch, 
adorned with two heads, though much de- 
faced, serving as corbels for the springing 
of the arch, over which are two stone 
shields, on which are carved, dexter, the 
arms of the abbey, azure, asaltier, or; and, 
sinister, the arms of Mercia, azure, three 
crowns, or; on each side of the door are 
detached, clustered columns of Purbeck 
marble, from the capitals of which, groined 
ribs spread their ramifications over the 
arched ceiling above. On each side of this 
porch are arches of the pointed form, 
walled up on the outside, but opening on 
the inside into the side aisles of the nave, 
with which there was formerly a communi- 
cation through these arches with the outside 
of this part of the church. Between the 
south transept and the Chapel of the Virgin is 
the south door, which is now the most usual 
and frequented way into the church: here 
the alms of the monastery were usually 
distributed, and contiguous to it, on the east 
side, and opposite to the spot where the 
shrine of St. Alban stood, were two windows 
grated with iron, now walled up, but still 
visible, through which the vulgar were 
sometimes allowed to contemplate the 
relics of the holy martyr. To the east of 
this is the Chapel of the Virgin, which is 
now in a state of dilapidation. 

The parts of this church exhibit in their 
construction and ornaments characteristic 
varieties of the different styles of church 
architecture, from the rude Saxon to the 
florid Gothic ; the tower, the eastern part 
of the nave, and the two transepts, being 
built in that style called by some writers 
Saxon, by others early Norman, of the age 
of Henry the First; the remaining part in 
the Gothic or pointed style. 

The dimensions of this church are as fol- 
lows :—The length, from the west door to 
the high altar, is 411 feet,and from thence to 
the east end of the Lady Chapel, 189 feet, in 
all, 600 feet. The breadth of the transepts 
is nearly 82 feet, its extreme length, 174 feet. 
The nave, with its aisles, is 743 feet broad. 

At the time of the general dissolution of 
the monasteries, the revenue of St. Albans, 





according to Dugdale, amounted to 21021. 
7s. 14d., to Speed 25101. 6s. 13d., 

sums in those days.—Clutterbuck’s History 
of Herts. 





ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, ST. ALBANS. 


Sr. Micuasev’s Church, St. Albans, stands 
at the bottom of the town, on the road to 
Dunstable, and within the walls of the an- 
cient Verulam. This church, which was 
founded about the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury, by Abbot Ulsinus, still displays un- 
questionable specimens of the original 
Saxon architecture, in its massive piers and 
plain semi-circular arches. It has, however, 
been much altered ; and the massive tower 
at the west end is apparently of a later date, 
though still very ancient ; this was originally 
open to the nave, by a large, plain pointed 
arch, but is now excluded from the body of 
the church by a gallery brought from the 
old manor-house at Gorhambury. Some 
ancient inscriptions that were here are re- 
corded by Weever and Chauncey ; others yet 
remain, but have no particular interest, with 
the single exception, perhaps, of that to the 
memory of the illustrious Francis Bacon, 
who was buried in this fabric. This re- 
nowned philosopher and statesman is repre- 
sented by a finely-sculptured alabaster statue 
in a niche on the north side of the chancel. 


He is sitting in a contemplative posture, in 


an elbow-chair; and beneath is the follow- 
ing elegant epitaph, written by the accom- 
plished Sir Henry Wotton :— 
Francisc. Bacon, Baro DE VERULAM, S* 
ALBANI Vic™ 
Seu, notoribus titulis, 
Scientiarum lumen Fecundia lex, 
Sic sedebat. , 
y omnia naturalis sapiontix 
Et civilis arcana evolvisset, 
Nature decretum explevit, 
Composita solvantur, 
An° Dni M.DCXXVI. 
tat LXVI. 
Tanti viri 
Mem. 
Tuomas MEAUTYS 
Superstitis cultor, 
Defuncti admirator, 
H. P.* 


Qui 





* Translation. 
Francis Bacon, 
Baron oF VERULAM, Viscount ST. ALBANS, 
or, by more icuous titles, 
Or Screncgk THE LIGHT, OF ELOQUENCE THE 
LAW, SAT THUS: 
Who, after all natural wisdom 
And secrets of civil life he had unfolded, 
Nature’s law fulfilled 3 


d! 





Let p ! 
In the year of our Lord 1626 ; of his age, 66. 
Of sucha man, that the memory might remain, 
Tuomas MBAUTYS, ‘ 
Living, his attendant ; Dead, his admirer, 
Placed this Monument. 





eaweeeaerpEeeus ere sessegner esa 














Sir Thomas Meautys had been private 
secretary to Lord Bacon, and continued his 
fidelity to him through all his troubles ; and 
on the death of his master, inherited his pos- 
sessions, as cousin and next heir. He himself 
was interred in this church, as appears from 
an imperfect inscription on a stone on the 
pavement near the altar rails, and which 
stone is partly concealed by a pew. What 
remains of the inscription is as follows ; the 
second line seems to have been clipped away 
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by some invidious person, but is not ef- 
fectually obliterated :— 


——- He. The body of S* 
Meautys k 


In this church is also the burial-place of 
the family of the Lords Grimston, of Gor- 
hambury : the memory of those interred is 
preserved by hatchments, and other me- 
morials. 





ST. MICHAEL'S CHURCH, ST, ALBANS 
THE BURIAL-PLACE OF LORP BACON. 


®riginal Communications. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tue zoological saloon and some of the ad- 
joining rooms in the British Museum are 
cleared out, and nothing is now to be seen 
in them except the beautiful paintings on 
the walls and ceiling by Charles de la 
Fosse. This clearance is in consequence 
of the improvements and new arrangements 
that are taking place in this splendid national 
collection. e specimens were too closely 
crowded, and wanted more light; we hope 
soon to see the removed specimens in some 
new and well-constructed apartment, per- 
haps in one of the up-stairs rooms, which 
have been so long preparing. Mr. Gray, 
the well-known naturalist, merits great 
praise for the improvements he is at length 
adopting in the mode of displaying the 
animals so that they can be well viewed, 
and we hope he will extend the good work 
to a careful labelling of the specimens. To 
the ornithological department there has 
lately been added about a hundred new 
Specimens of rare acd magnificent birds, 
several belonging to species of which the 
Museum previously contained no examples ; 
these have been obtained by purchase from 





Mr. John Leadbeater, of Brewer-street, 
London, whose activity in obtaining the 
very rarest of birds from all parts of the 
globe, and whose unrivalled skill and taste 
in stuffing and mounting them have de- 
servedly given him universal celebrity. 
Many new species, indeed, have been, at 
various times discovered among the nume- 
rous specimens which are imported to this 
country, through the zealous enterprise of 
this person; and not only the British 
Museum, but all the large foreign museums, 
and various private collections, have been 
enriched through his instrumentality. By 
the way, we observe that the King of 
Prussia, who is very fond of natural history, 
visited the British Museum; but, owing to 
a very narrow-minded proceeding on the 
part of some one “in office” at that estab- 
lishment, and whose conduct offers a strong 
contrast to that kind and affable behaviour 
of the monarch which will ever endear his 
name to‘the memory of our pega 
the reporters of the press were excluded, 
so that the public know nothing of the 
king’s opinion and gratification respecting 
this depository of their own property. This 
illiberality elicited a column of justly severe 
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censure from the Times newspaper, and we 
have no doubt that the king will hear with 
regret, if not disgust, that so improper an 
assumption of authority was adopted. 
James H, FENNELL. 





ON USEFUL INSECTS AND THEIR 
PRODUCTS. 
BY JAMES H. FENNELL, 
Author of ‘A Natural History of Quadrupeds,” Sc. 
(Continued from page 148.) 


Bor it is in furnishing us with wax and 
honey that bees are most useful to us. 
From the earliest periods the care of them 
has been regarded as a matter of great im- 
portance, and their products at the present 
time are articles of extensive consumption, 
and add considerably to the commercial 
traffic of various nations. Throughout 
Europe the honey-bee engrosses general 
attention, and it has been exported thence 
to many colonies in lands where it pre- 
viously existed not. Some writers, who 
engage to teach natural history before they 
have acquired a knowledge of it themselves, 
tell the world that the hive-hee in the 
tropics ceases to collect honey, and that 
wasps which in our country are subterra- 
nean builders, build there in trees. Now 
it would not be more absurd or untrue to 
say that children cease to eat at the equator, 
women cease to talk at the poles, and men 
get horns at the tropics. If any country 

as bees that collect no honey, and wasps 
that never build underground, rely upon 
it they are not the same species as our 
hive-bees, and common wasps. According 
to Mr. Jefferson, the hive-bee (Apis melli- 
Jica) was introduced to America; for though 
Marcgrave mentions a species of honey-bee 
in Brazil, yet, from his description, it ap- 
pears to have no sting, and is therefore 
different from the one found in the United 
States, which appears to resemble perfectly 
the European species. The uncivilized 
natives are also of opinion that bees were 
originally brought from Europe; but when, 
and by whom, none of them can tell. They 
call them the white-man’s fly, and regard their 
approach as indicating the encroaching pro- 
gress of the white settlers. Kalm tells us 
that the honey-bee cannot live through the 
winter in Canada; but Mactaggart assures us 
that bees thrive very well there : the honey, 
however, is not of the best quality, owing 
to ordinary flowering plants not being 
so plentiful as trees. In winter, the bee- 
hives are housed in, which protects them 
against the inclemency of the weather. 
There are, he says, numbers of bees’ nests 
in the hollow trees in the woods; but their 
sweets are not much sought after, except by 
the bears.* It is said that the first planters 


* Mactaggart’s Three Years in Canada. 








in New England never saw any bees there; 
that the English introduced them to Boston 
in 1670; and that since then they have 
spread over the whole continent. Never- 
theless a question has been raised as to the 
specific identity of the European hive-bees, 
and those of certain parts of America; and 
a long memoir upon the subject is published 
in one of the early volumes of the American 
Transactions. In New Zealand the honey- 
bee was not known till lately, when, as Iam 
informed by my brother, Mr. John G, 
Fennell, its introduction was effected by 
Mrs. Allum, the wife of the well-known 
artist. Having prepared, with much in- 
genuity, several hives, with extra cases and 
perforated zinc tops, in anticipation of a 
swarming on the voyage, she confided the 
industrious and valuable little creatures to 
the care of the Rev. Mr. Laxton, who 
tended them on their passage to the Colony, 
hy the “ Clifford,” one of the New Zealand 
Company’s vessels. In the Sydney Gazette, 
of October 18, 1823, it is stated that 
during the three weeks previous, “ three 
swarms of young bees had been produced 
from two hives, the property of Mr. D. 
Wentworth, purchased by him from Captain 
Wallace, of the Isabella, and placed on his 
estate, at Homebush, near Parramatta. The 
fragrant shrubs and flowers of Australasia 
are thus proved to be peculiarly congenial to 
the increase of this insect; and we trust 
that, in a few years, we shall be able to add 
honey and wax to the other numerous pro- 
ductions of our colony.” It is difficult to 
learn how far northward these insects have 
been found in Europe. That they are un- 
known in Lapland one may infer from 
Scheffer’s statement that the Laplanders 
eat the bark of the pine-tree, prepared in a 
certain. way, instead of sugar. Hoc come- 
dunt pro rebus saccharo conditis,* are his 
words, and there can be little doubt that if 
they had honey they would prefer it, as a 
better substitute for sugar than any prepa- 
ration of the pine-bark. 

From the Historich Statistisches Gemalde 
des Russischen Reichs we learn that the 
culture of bees is, in Russia, a matter of 
much greater importance than in most other 
parts of Europe. It is there a source of 
existence to many entire communities. 
Independent of their own domestic con- 
sumption of wax, the Russians annually ex- 
port from twelve thousand to fifteen thou- 
sand pounds weight to foreign countries, 
from the ports of the Baltic alone; and 
European Russia supplies nearly the whole 
of Siberia with honey. Their best honey 
is that which the bees have extracted from 
the flowers of the white linden; and it is 
gathered in greater abundance in the dis- 
tricts where those trees are plentiful, as 


* Scheffer’s Lapland, c. 18. 

















on the banks of the Oka and the Don, 
in White, and Little Russia, in Poland, and 
in the southern parts of the Oural, situated 
in Europe. The tribes who chiefly devote 
themselves to the rearing and culture of 
bees are the Backkirs (who take the lead) 
Tcheremisses, the Tchouvaches, and the 
Mechtcheriaks, especially in the Govern- 
ment of Kazan and Grenburg. Amongst 
the first-named tribe, it is no unusual circum- 
stance for an individual to possess a hundred 
hives of bees, within the limits of his own 

den, and as many as a thousand hives, 
or hollowed trees of wild bees, in the adja- 
cent forests, annually deriving from them 
forty, and sometimes even one hundred 
pounds weight of honey. It is generally 
supposed that bees compose their honey 
solely from the sweets which they extract 
from flowers ; but in the environs of Oren- 
burgh there is every reason to believe that 
they suck blood, flesh, &e. Rytchof, being 
desirous of ascertaining if bees were really 
consumers of flesh, placed within a hive a 
dead fowl, plucked ; it remained untouched 
by the bees for three or four days, but no 
sooner did it begin to decay than they 
eagerly devoured it, leaving nothing but 
the bones. As Upper Egypt only retains 
its verdure for four or five months, and the 
flowers and harvests are earlier there, 
the inhabitants of Lower Egypt profit by 
these moments. They collect the bees of 
different villages in large boats; each pro- 
prietor trusts to them his hives, which 
have a particular mark; when the boat is 
loaded, the men who have the management 
of them gradually ascend the river, stopping 
at every place where they find flowers and 
verdure. The bees at the break of day 
quit their cells by thousands, and go in 
quest of the treasures which compose their 
nectar; they go and come several times, 
laden with booty; in the evening they re- 
turn to their habitations, without ever mis- 
taking their dwellings. After travelling 
three months in this manner on the 
Nile, the bees, having culled the perfumes 
of the orange-flowers of the Said, the roses 
of the Faioum, the jessamines of Arabia, 
and a variety of other flowers, are brought 
back from the places they had been carried 
from, where they now find new riches to 
partake of. This industry procures the 
Egyptians delicious honey and bees’-wax 
in abundance. In France and Piedmont 
floating rafts of bee-hives may also be seen. 


“So a the vales of Loire the bee-hives 


The fight. raft dropping with the silent tide ; 
So till the laughing scenes are lost in night, 
The busy people wing their various flight, 
ig unnumber’d sweets from nameless flowers 
That scent the vineyard in its purple hours.” 
Rocers. 


Fiedler, speaking of the famed honey of 
the Hymettus, says that throughout Greece 
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honey is more agreeable and aromatic than 
in other lands, owing to the heat being 
moderate, for which reason the juices of 
the plants are in a more concentrated state.* 
Rennie and some others state that hees’- 
wax is a secretion of the insect, in fact, a 
strictly animal product ; but others think it 
consists of the collected farina of flowers.t 
(To be continued.) 


* Fiedler’s Reise durch Griechenland, as cited in 
the Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 411 

+ See the Magazine of Natural History, vol. iv. 
(1831) p. 185 and 276. 


MERTON ABBEY,* IN THE DAYS OF 
HENRY THE THIRD.t 


Or the thirteenth century some thirty-two 

Dark years were gone; the bells had long ceased 
ringing, 

And midnight’s solemn mass, in order due, 

Gray Merton’s ‘‘ canons regular” were singing ; 

The lonely warden watch’d the abbey gate, 

Telling a rosary with ebon beaded, 

Yet his bony fingers all emaciate 

Held its carved crucifix as though unheeded ; 

Anon he raised his cowl, and look’d around, 

Where the long grass sigh’d o’er the burial ground. 


The rain down fell upon the broad flag es 

The arches gave an echo dull and d 

The wind was sweeping by in hollow moans, 

Till echo’s self with listening seemed weary. 

The warden dropp’d his beads in mournful mood, 

Maybe the while on other years he ponder’d, 

For reckless once of shrine and sculptured rood, 

That sandall’d monk in far-off scenes had wan- 
der’d ; 

Aye, many a wreck of hope and pride, I ween, 

The cloister’s calm seclusion oft had seen. 


The trumpet’s voice erewhile the blood had sent 
Along the veins like crested waves of ocean, 

In many a haughty form that there down bent 
That self-same hour in deep and dark devotion ; 

By sackloth shirt, and cord-girt scapular, 

Full many a scar, like lightning- wand: was hidden, 
Where feelings still’d perforce, vibrating jar, 

If breath olian sweep the strings nie ; 

For more, or less, than men, be sure were they, 
Could turn, unmoved, from memory away. 


Yet deem them not in selfishness inert, 
Wasting their melancholy lives in stiliness— 
Many a one was there, not inexpert 

To foster art amid monastic chiliness. 

Bear witness, old historic manuscript, 

With many a limning rare, illuminated 

Where meagre monkish hand the pencil dipt 
In tints by lonely vigil consecrated ; 

Bear witness, structures piously devised, 
Where later times the cell’s recluse despised. 


** O miserere !”’ deep the warden sigh’d— 

Still the cold rain rain’d down with ceaseless 
patter ; 

When through the cloisters arching high and wide, 

Sudden rang round a horse-heel’s iron clatter ; 

And travel-stain’d, a steed hard-rid and spent, 

With drooping head and flanks with spurring red- 
den’d, 


Stood by the abbey-gate,—the rider bent 

As one whose very soul was numb’d and Set. 
“What ho! within, what ho'—a stranger, I 

Within these holy walls seek senctuary.”” 


* “Merton, a towne of Surrie, where was an 
Abbeie of Regular Canons, founded by Gilbert, 
= of Normandie ap l acae with William ye 


a See Britton and Brayley’s ‘History of the 
Tower of London;” also, Hume’s “ Hi of 








England ;”? Cruttwell’s ‘‘ Gazetteer ;” and ‘‘ Ency. 
Britt.” article AsyLuM. 
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The ponderous postern straight the monk unbarr’d, 
** Et Benedictus sit,” he mutter’d, greeting ; 

Then holding high a torch, the cloister yard 

He cross’d with soundless step, like spectre fleet- 


Oft an eculation, oft a sign, 

Mark’d the devoutness of the old Augustine,* 

As he sped on, and pass’d.each niche or shrine— 
Yet ’twas a barren creed for man to trust in; 

One English prayer, heartfelt, one Scripture verse, 
Had more avail’d than all he must rehearse. 


we eyes downcast, and arms cross’d on his 
reast, 

The horseman strode, his huge spur-rowels jingled; 
His brow betoken’d care, and long unrest, 

His beard and hair with silver gray were mingled ; 
Yet though in lowly garb, no churl was he 
Bareheaded up gray Merton’s nave was treading, 
?Mid priests ane white-stoled canons fair to see, 
Where thousand tapers’ sacred light were shedding ; 
And by the altar on his knees down fell, 

Ere died the latest hallelujah’s swell. 


** Whoe’er thou art, unhappy, hither led,” 

The abbot spake, “‘ by sin, or eke by sorrow, 
Peace to the stricken breast, and way-worn head, 
ry a the eve, yet fair may rise the 


Bethink thee if thou aught hast wrong’d—and 


searc 
My son, thy conscience, ere thou may’st be shriven; 
Absolved, turn not, a debtor, from the church, 
But freely give of that to thee was given ; 
He needs our ghostly counsel—brother John, 
Pray by him till the matins ring anon.” 

* * * * *« * 


’Twas break of day,—from London’s slumbering 


wn, 

Three hundred men at arms, well horsed, were 
spurring, 

Led by a knight in steel, with vizor down, 

The morning breeze his drooping plume upstirring; 

The drops hung trembling on the brake and thorn ; 

a = are now, were copse and common 

lonely, 

And through the distance, like an echo borne, 

Came some far monastery’s tinkle only ; 

Yet of its call to prayer how reckless they 

Fast pricking on to Merton’s old Abbaye ! 


The harebells, crush’d, lay dying 6n the turf,— 
The heath, elastic, rose the horsehoofs under,— 
The while some houseless wretch, some half-clad 


serf, 
Roused him from off his bed of fern in wonder, 
To gaze upon a scene full fair to see, 
Where armour in the May-morn sun was gleaming, 
Where many a mile o’er upland and o’er lea, 
The squadron rode apace in gallant seeming ; 
Till shrined in sanctity, in wooded dell, 
Rose buttress, niche, and taper pinnacle. 


The aged almoner stood by the gate, 

Where two lay brethren duteous on him tended, 

And many a dole, by pity consecrate, 

They gave where poverty devoutly bended ; 

No space was there for word of courtesy, 

Uprein’d the steeds rear’d high, from selle down 
springing, 

In like a torrent burst the soldiery, 

To the fraternity wild terror bringing ; 

Yet, = they shudder’d, none were dastard 
there, 

Each sign’d a sign, each rapid pray’d a prayer. 





* In the second divisions of the Religious Orders 
were comprehended the Canons; and these were 
of two kinds— Regular and Secular. Both acknow- 
ledged as the institutor of their order Augustine, 
Bishop of Hippo. Their habit was a long black 
cassock, with a white rochet thrown over it. They 
submitted to the tonsure, and wore a cap.—Cuar- 
withen’s Christianity in England. 
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In high resolve, the abbot stern and calm, 

By the high altar stood in cope and mitre, 

The crosier holding with an outstretch’d arm, 
Wherewith he waved aside some daring smiter ; 
‘< Back, sacrilegious, back ; ye come not here, 
Trampling, unhallowed, laws ecclesiastic ; 
Though graceless, yet the crucifix revere, 

Held by a hand anointed and monastic ; 

And as at hour of death ye would be shriven, 
Dare not to violate asylum given.” 


*¢ No law we own save that which hither sent 
The brand to purify the precincts sainted ; 

Yield thee, De Burgh, thou traitor Earl of ‘Kent. 
Dotard ! thou harbourest here a man attainted !”” 
“ Hold! in thy teeth defiance, knave, I hur!, 

*¢ No traitor I, but subject true and loyal, 

And Henry’s self,’”’ stern spake the hapless Earl, 
*¢ Erewhile has sworn me brave as he was royal; 
Sir knight, unhand me, nor discourteously 

Add insult base to lorn captivity.” 


Yet vain the ruin’d noble’s mournful quest— 
Vainly the pitying brethren gather’d = him ; 
Barefoot, bareheaded, and in 

Fast on a lame and starveling aren they bound 


him ; 
The raffian soldiers ever and anon, 
With sharp spear points the jaded ‘ded beast on goading, 
As to the Tower they ruthless hurried on, 
Where the fallen chieftain gazed with sad fore. 


boding, 
And sigh’d,—‘* How changed ! its constable oflate, 
And lord chief justice clad i in robes of state! 


** Cheer thee, De Burgh !—crouch not for clemency, 
Gladdening therewith the hearts of them exulting 
That wrought thy wreck ; hold fast integrity— 
Bide thou thy time, and wait the end resulting ; 
Heaven aid the right, as thou, here false impeach’d, 
Hast ever sought to serve thy king ungrateful ;— 
Alas! the wren the eagle now has reach’d,* 
And beat him ‘downward to its level hateful, 
Tearing the p from his 
With all the malice of a little breast.” 

* * * * * ® 





“‘ Tidings, my liege—a mighty cavalcade 

Of churchmen by your Grace’s gate have halted ; 

Their palfreys flecked with foam as hard they rade, 
Albeit with banner, sign, and cross exalted. 

So please your Grace, this scroll the leader bore— 
Hubert the valiant Earl of Keut demanding.” 

“* By’r Lady, no !’? the wrathful monarch swore ; 

“Yet stay, methinks,’’ the roll the while expand. 


#9 

**So it must be, lest, excommunicate, 

The church on us dark sentence fulminate. 

“* Yet for yon caitiff Earl, rede him beware, 

For he our royal mandate foully slighted ; 

The time he spends in fast,—maybe in prayer,— 

May mind him of the vows he took when knighted ; 

We give him up ; but yet, thus far supreme, 

We charge yon churchman on his sworn allegiance, 

He wake the dotard from his noontide dream, 

And tame the lion down to old obedience. 

Hark hither, scrivener, and as we indite 

Our secret orders, see thou truly write !” 
REINELM. 


* « And wrens may prey where eagles dare not 
perch.’’—Shakspeare. 
(To be continued.) 


A Pleasant State of Things. — During 
1841, there were in Barcelona 2614 civil 
actions, 3681 criminal prosecutions, 160 as- 
sassinations or attempts at murder, 1 parri- 
cide, 6 infanticides, 2 poisonings, 49 wilful 
fires, and only 20 condemnations to death, 
of which 12 were in default. There were 
also 23 political accusations brought before 
the tribunals. 
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Le Feuilleton of Srench Literature. 





“THE RHINE.” 
(From the French of Frederic Soulié.) 
BY L’ETUDIANT, 
AUTHOR OF “‘SKETCHES IN FRANCE, ETC.” 


LETTER VII. 
THE BANKS OF THE MEUSE—HAY—LIEGE. 
Liege, August 4. 
IMMEDIATELY on leaving Namur, we enter 
a magnificent avenue of trees, whose foliage 
serves to hide from the view of those who 
approach the town the mean and uncouth 
steeples, which, seen at a distance, have a 
grotesque and singular appearance. After 
passing those fine trees, the fresh breeze 
from the Meuse reaches us, and the road 
ins to wend cheerfully along the 
river-side. The Meuse widens by the 
junction of the Sombre, the valley ex- 
tends, and the double walls of rocks re- 
appear, resembling, now and then, fortresses 
Cyclops, great dungeons in ruins, and 
vast Titaniques towers. 

The rocks of the Meuse contain a great 
quantity of iron. When viewed in the land- 
scape, they are of a beautiful colour; but 
broken, they change into that odious grey- 
ish blue which pervades all Belgium. What 
is magnificent in mountains loses its gran- 
deur when broken and converted into habita- 
tions. 

“Tt is God who formed the rocks; man 
is the hewer of them.” 

We traversed Sanson with rapidity, 
a little village, at the head of which are 
the ruins of a castle, built, it is said, under 
Clodion. The rocks at this place represent 
the face of a man, to which the conducteur 
never fails to direct the attention of the 
traveller. We then came to Ardennes, 
where I observed what would be highly ap- 
preciated by antiquaries—a little rustic 
charch, still entire, of the tenth century. In 
another village, (I think it is Sclayen,) we 
see the following inscription, in large cha- 
Tacters, above the principal door of the 
chureh :-— 

“‘LES CHIENS HORS DE LA MAISON DE DIEU.” 


___If were the worthy curate I should deem 
it more important for men to enter than 
dogs to go out. 

After passing Ardennes, the mountains 
become scattered, and the Meuse, no longer 
ranning oy the road-side, crosses among 

iries, The country is still beautiful, 

tt the cheminée de P'ustne—that sad obelisk 
of our civilisation industrielle,—too often 
strikes the eye. The road again joins the 
Tiver; we perceive vast fortifications, like 
eagles’ nests, perched upon rocks; a fine 
church of the fourteenth century, and an 
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old bridge, of seven arches. We are at 
Hi . 


uy. 

Hoy and Dinant are the prettiest towns 
upon the Meuse ; the former about half-way 
between Namur and Liege, the latter half- 
way between Namur and Givet. Huy, 
which is at present a redoubtable citadel, 
was in former times a warlike commune, 
and with valour held out a siege with 
Liege, as Dinant did with Namur. In those 
heroic times, cities, as kingdoms now, 
were always declaring war against each 
other. 

After leaving Huy, we, from time to 
time, see on the banks of the river, a zinc 
manufactory, whose blackened aspect, with 
smoke escaping through the creviced roofs, 
appears to us like the breaking out of a fire, 
or a house nearly consumed by that element. 
By the side of a bean-field, in the per- 
fume of a little garden, a brick house, 
with a slate turret, the vine clinging to its 
walls, doves on the roof, and cages at the 
windows, strikes the eye—we then think of 
Teniers and of Mieris. 

The shades of evening approached, the 
wind ceased blowing, the trees rustling, and 
nothing was heard but the soft rippling 
of the water. The lights-in the adjacent 
houses burnt dimly, and all objects were be- 
coming obscured, The passengers yawned, 
and said, “ we shall be at Liege in an hour.” 
At this moment, a singular sight suddenly 
presented itself. At the foot of the hills, 
which were scarcely perceptible, two round 
balls of fire glared like the eyes of tigers. 
By the road-side was a frightful chandelier, of 
twenty-four feet in height, surmounted 
by a flame, which cast a sombre hue upon 
the adjoining rocks, forests, and ravines. 
Nearer the entry of the valley, hidden in 
the shade, was a mouth of live coal, which, 
at repeated intervals, opened, and, in the 
midst of frightful hoquets, spouted forth a 
tongue of fire. It was the lighting of the 
furnaces. 

After passing the place called Little Fle- 
malle, the sight was inexpressible, was truly 
magnificent. Allthe valley seemed to be in 
a state of conflagration—smoke issuing from 
this place, flames arising from that; in fact, 
we could imagine that a hostile army had 
ransacked the country, and that twenty 
boroughs, mis @ sac, presented in that night 
of darkness all the aspects and phases of a 
conflagration—some kindling, some en- 
veloped in smoke, and others surrounded 
with flames. 

This aspect. of war is caused by peace ; 
this frightful symbol of devastation is the 
effects of industry. The furnaces of the 
iron-works of Mr. Cockerill, where cannon 
is cast of the largest calibre, and steam- 
engines of the highest power are executed, 
alone meet the eye. 

A wild and violent noise comes from this 
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chaos of industry. I had the curiosity 
to alight, approach one of these frightful 
places, and admire the assiduity of the 
workmen. It was a beautiful and pro- 
digious spectacle, to which the solemnity of 
the hour lent something supernatural — 
wheels, saws, enormous boilers. cylinders, 
scales, and other huge articles of iron, steel, 
and brass, rattle, grind, shriek, hiss ; and at 
times, when thrust into the elements, they 
moan, with apparent pain, like hydras and 
dragons in hell tormented by demons. 





Liege is one of those old towns which are 
in a fair way of becoming new—deplorable 
transformation !—one of those towns where 
things of antiquity are disappearing, leaving 
in their place white fagades, enriehed with 
painted statues ;—where the good old build- 
ings, with slated roofs, skylight windows, 
chiming bells, belfries, and weathercocks, 
are falling into decay, while gazed at with 
horror by some thick-headed citizen, who is 
busy with a Constitutionnel, reading what he 
does not understand, yet pompous with the 
supposed knowledge which he has attained ; 
where the octroi, a Greek temple, represents 
a castle flanked with towers and thick set 
with pikes; where the long stalls of the 
furnaces supply the place of the elegant 
steeples of the churches. The ancient city 
was, perhaps, noisy; the modern one is 
productive of smoke. 

Liege has no longer the enormous cathe- 
dral of the princes-évéques, built by the 
illustrious Bishop Notger in the year 1000, 
and demolished in 1795 by—no one can 
tell whom; but it can boast of the iron 
works of Mr. Cockerill. 

Liege is without its convent of Domini- 
cans—sombre cloister of high fame, noble 
edifice of fine architecture ; but there is a 
theatre, exactly on the same spot, decorated 
with pillars and brass capitals, where operas 
are performed. 

Liege in the nineteenth century is what 
it was in the sixteenth. It vies with France 
in implements of war, with Versailles in 
extravagance of arms. But the‘old city of 
Saint Hubert, with its church and fortress, 
its ecclesiastic and military commune, has 
ceased to be a city of prayer and of war; it 
is one of buying and selling; an immense 
hive of industry. It has been transformed 
into a rich commercial centre ; has put one 
of its arms in France, the other in Holland, 
and is without ceasing taking from the one 
and receiving from the other. 

Notwithstanding, we must admit that 
Liege is graciously situated near the green 
brow of the mountain of Sainte Walburge ; 
is divided by the Meuse into lower and 
upper towns ; is interspersed with thirteen 
bridges, some of which have rather an archi- 
tectural appearance, surrounded with trees, 
hills, and prairies. It has still turrets, 
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clocks, and portes-donjons, like that of Saint 
Martin and Amerrceeur, to excite the 

or the antiquary, even though he be startled 
with the noise, the smoke, and the flames of 
the manufactories around. 

As it rained heavily, I only visited four 
churches :—Saint Pavv’s, the actuelle ca- 
thedral, is a noble building of the fif- 
teenth century, having a Gothic cloister, 
with a charming portail of the Renaissance, 
and surmounted by a belfry, which, had 
it not been that some inapt architect of 
our day spoiled all the angles, would be 
considered elegant. Saint JEAN, a grave 
facade of the sixteenth century, consisting 
of a large square steeple, with a smaller one 
on each side. Satnt Husert is rather a 
superior looking building, whose lower gal- 
leries are of an excellent ordre. Saint 
Dents, a curious church of the tenth cen- 
tury, with a large steeple of the eleventh. It 
was probably burnt during the Norman out- 
break, in, 1 believe, the year 882. The 
Roman architecture has been ingeniously 
repaired, and the steeple finished in brick. 
This is perfectly discernible, and has a 
most singular effect. 

As I was going from Saint Denis to Saint 
Hubert by a labyrinth of old narrow streets, 
ornamented here and there with madones, I 
suddenly came within view of a large dark 
stone wall, and on close observation dis- 
covered that the back facade indicated that 
it was a palace of the middle age. An ob- 
scure door presented itself; I entered, and 
at the expiration of a few moments found 
myself in a vast yard, which turned out to 
be that of the palace of the ecclesiastic 
princes of Liege. The of the ar- 
chitecture is, perhaps, the most gloomy and 
noble looking that Thave ever seen. 

These are four lofty granite facades, sur- 
mounted by four prodigious slate roofs, 
with the same number of galleries. Two 
of these facades, which are perfectly entire, 
present the admirable adjustment of ogives 
and arches, which characterizes the end of 
the fifteenth century, and the beginning of 
the sixteenth. The windows of this clerical 
palace have meneaux like those of a 
church. Unfortunately the two other fa- 
gades, destroyed by fire in 1734, have been 
rebuilt in the pitiful style of that epoch, 
and which tend to detract from the general 
effect. Nevertheless, their mean appear- 
ance has nothing in it which hurts the 
noble look of the old palace. It is now 
105 years since the last bishop occupied this 
fine structure. 

The quadruple gallery which walls the 
yard ‘is admirably preserved. There 1s 
nothing more pleasing to study than the 
pillars upon which the large ogives are 
placed: they are of Frey granite, like the 
rest of the palace. ilst examining the 
four rows, the one-half of the shaft of the 
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pillar disappears, sometimes at the top, then 
at the bottom, under a rich swelling of 
arabesques. ‘The swelling is doubled in the 
west range of the pillars, and the stalk dis- 
appears entirely. This speaks only of the 

lemish caprice of the sixteenth century ; 
but what perplexes us is, that the chapiters 
of these pillars, decorated with heads, 
foliage, apocalyptical figures, dragons, and 
hieroglyphics, seem to belong to the archi- 
tecture of the eleventh; and it must be re- 
membered that the palace of Licge was 
commenced in 1508, by Prince Erard de la 
Mark, who reigned thirty-two years. 

This grave edifice is at present a court 
of justice: booksellers’ and toy-merchants’ 
shops are under all the arches, and vege- 
table-stalls in the court-yard. The black 
robes of the law practitioners are seen 
in the midst of baskets of red and green 
cabbages. Groups of Flemish merchants, 
some merry, others morose, make fun and 
quarrel before each pillar ; irritated pleaders 
appear from all the windows; and in that 
sombre yard, formerly solitary and tranquil 
as a convent, of which it has the appear- 
ance, the untired tongue of the advocate, 
mingled with the chatter, the noise, and 
bavardage of the buyers and sellers. 

Above the roof of the palace, there is 


brick, which was in former times the belfry. 
It is now converted into a prison for those 
of the fair sex who come under the appel- 
lation of filles publiques. 

On leaving the palace, I contemplated the 
actuelle fagade. A man addressed me, and 
wishing to excite my interest, informed me 
that in Holland Liege was called Luik, in 
German Luttich, and in Latin Leodium. 

My room at Liege was ornamented with 
muslin curtains, upon which were em- 
broidered—not nosegays, but melons. There 
were also several pictures, representing the 
triumph of the Allies, and our disasters in 
1814. Behold the Jegende printed at the 
bottom of one of these paintings :— 

“ Battle of Arcis-sur- Aube, 21st of March, 
1814. The greater portion of the garrison 
of this place, composed of the garde ancienne, 
were taken prisoners, and the Allies, on the 
22nd of April, triumphantly entered Paris.” 





Eternity—An American clergyman, in 
one of his sermons, exclaimed to his 
hearers,— Eternity! why you don’t know 
the meaning of that word, nor I either, 
hardly. It is for ever and ever, and five or 
six everlastings a-top of that. You might 
place a row of figures from here to sunset, 
and cipher them all up, and it wouldn’t 
begin to tell how many ages long eternity 
is. Why, my friends, after millions and 
trillions of years had rolled away in eter- 
nity, it would be a hundred thousand years 
to breakfast time. 
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Pew Books. 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


THE second number fully meets the hi 
expectations we had formed of it from the 
perusal of the first. The editor seems to be 
thoroughly aware of the means of making a 
magazine popular—viz., variety, excellence, 
a profusion of illustration, and cheapness. 
Mr. Ainsworth’s own tale increases in in- 
terest; several new characters are intro- 
duced, who, it is likely, will have important 
parts to play in the drama. For the grati- 
fication of our readers we transfer to our 
columns a description of 


MR. CRACKENTHORPE CRIPPS, 


“ As Mr. Jukes approached the butler’s 
pantry, whither he repaired after quitting 
his master, he was startled by hearing a 
voice issue from it, singing with some taste, 
but in a very affected style, the following 
snatch :— 


*I have been in love, and in debt, and in drink, 
This many and many a year ; 
And these are three plagues, enough I should 


think, 
For one pocr mortal to bear.” 
“*There’s my rascally nephew, Crack- 
enthorpe,’ muttered Mr. Jukes. ‘I wont 
see him. He’s come upon his old errand.’ 
Here the singer again exalted his voice. 
‘¢¢ There’s nothing but money can cure me, 


And rid me of all my pain ; 
*Twill pay all my debts, and remove all my 
lets, 


And my mistress that cannot endure me, 
Will love me, and love me again. 
Fal de ral.’ 

“¢ Ay, money’s always the burthen of 
his song,’ muttered Mr. Jukes. ‘ How- 
ever, I must see him, I sup My 
master’s orders are peremptory. 

“With this, he pushed open the door, 
and discovered his nephew leaning in a 
very careless attitude against the table. 
Mr. Crackenthorpe Cripps was a young 
man of about three and twenty, of very dis- 
sipated appearance, with a slim, well-pro- 
portioned figure, and tolerably good features, 
only marred by an expression of cunning 
and assurance. He was dressed in a cast- 
off suit of his master’s, and, being precisely 
the same height, and nearly the same make, 
as the renowned beau, his clothes fitted 
him remarkably well. He would scarcely 
have been taken for a valet, for in defiance 
of the regulations against the wearing of 
defensive weapons by footmen, then some- 
what strictly enforced, from the quarrels 
arising among those gentry, he carried u 
silver-hilted sword. His coat was of scarlet, 
trimmed with gold, somewhat tarnished, 
but still presenting a sufficiently gay ap- 
pearance ; his waistcoat of green, flowered 
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silk ; his breeches of yellow velvet ; his 
cravat was laced ; and the cue of his wig 
was left unfastened, allowing the hair to 
float negligently over his shoulders, to 
add, no doubt, to the rakish air he affected. 
A clouded cane, with a large silken tassel, 
completed his equipment. From his air, 
his dress, and his pretensions, this coxcomb 
was known amongst his fraternity as Beau 
Cripps—a title of which he was not a little 
vain, and strove to support. On seeing his 
uncle, the valet did not alter his position, 
but contented himself with waving his 
hand condescendingly to him. 

“* How are ye, nunks?’ he said. ‘Give 
you the don jour, as we bucks say. Sweet 
old soul, how I love thee. *Pon rep! ’tisa 
pleasure rather than a duty to visit thee.’ 

“TI beg you will never put yourself to 
any trouble on my account, nephew,’ re- 
plied Mr. Jukes, somewhat testily, ‘and I 
must request, whenever you visit this house 
in future, that you will bear in mind the 
situation I hold in it. Amuse yourself 
with your opera ballads elsewhere.’ 

“‘Cudslid, nunks!’ cried Mr. Cripps, 
‘you are far more particular than the 
Duke of Doncaster’s gentleman himself, 
Why I do what I like when I visit him.’ 

“« Perhaps so,’ rejoined Mr. Jukes, ‘ but 
you shan’t do so here, I promise you.’ 

“ ¢ Devil take me, if I ever heard a better 
jest,’ cried Mr. Cripps, forcing a laugh; 
‘but you were always a wit, nunks. Try 
my snush. You'll find it excellent. It’s 
the beau’s own mixture, ’pon rep.’ 

“¢ And the beau’s own box, Ill be 
sworn, nephew,’ replied Mr. Jukes, help- 
ing himself toa pinch. ‘ Well,’ he added, 
somewhat mollified by the attention, ‘ will 
you take anything after your walk ?’ 

“¢ Walk, nunks!’ echoed Mr. Cripps, 
with a look of supreme contempt. ‘Doyou 
think I would walk while there was a con- 
veyance to be had? No; a coach and a 
pair of sculls brought me hither. But 
since you press me, I don’t mind a glass of 
Bordeaux or Rhenish. I know old Abel 
has a fine cellar, so suppose we tap a flask. 
Mrs. Nicholson, our housekeeper, per- 
suaded me to swallow a cup of green tea 
before I left home, and plague on’t! it has 
shattered my nerves sadly.’ 

“It is the punch you swallowed last 
night that has shattered your nerves, 
nephew, and not the tea,’ rejoined Mr. 
Jukes, shaking his head : ‘I can’t give you 
claret, or hock, but if a glass of ale would 
sit well on your stomach— 

“¢A glass of ale!’ repeated Mr. Cripps, 
with infinite disgust. ‘ Faugh! I'll none 
of it. And as to punch, know, O ignorant 
nunks, that the liquors quaffed by me last 
night were champagne, burgundy, and 
hermitage. Thou starest, but ‘tis a fact, 
*pon rep. 





Let us drink and be merry, : 

Dance, joke, and rejoice, ( 

With claret and sherry, 
Theorbo and voice. 


The changeable world 
To our joy is unjust ; 
All treasure’s uncertain, 
So down with your dust. 
Apropos of “dust,” it was on that very 
subject I came hither. I want you to post 
the cole, nunks—to come down with the 
rhino—to disburse.’ 

“*T guessed your errand, Cracken- 
thorpe,’ replied Mr. Jukes. ‘You have 
been gaming, sirrah ?’ 

“* Why, i’faith, nunks, I must confess to 
a trifle lost at picquet to the duke’s gentle- 
man,’ replied Mr. Cripps. 

‘“* What do you call a trifle, eh, nephew?’ 
inquired Mr. Jukes. 

“* Why—why—’ hesitated Mr. Cripps, 
applying to the snuff-box, and endeavour- 
ing to carry off his embarrassment by ad- 
ditional assurance—* Twenty crowns—not 
a farthing more, ’pon rep.’ 

“<« Twenty crowns!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Jukes, raising his hands in unfeigned as- 
tonishment. ‘A valet drink champagne 
and burgundy, and lose twenty crowns at 
picquet! What will the world come to? 

“*¢No sermonizing, nunks,’ replied Mr. 
Cripps ; ‘but down with the dust, as I said 
before. What will you let me have ?’ 

“* A crown, if it will rid me of you,’ re 
joined Mr. Jukes, impatiently. 

“6 Devil take me if I stir without ten,’ 
replied Mr. Cripps. ‘Therefore, if you 
desire my absence, you will come down at 
once. Ten, by this light—ten.’ , 

“*¢ Well, anything to get rid of you,’ re- 
plied Mr. Jukes; ‘but this is the last ad- 
vance I'll ever make.’ 

“So you always say, nunks; but I'll 
refund it in a week, ’pon rep.’ 

“<I don’t expect it,’ rejoined Mr. Jukes, 
unlocking a cupboard, and opening a drawer 
within it, from which he took ten crown- 
pieces. ‘Remember, these are my savings, 
nephew.’ 

“¢ And you couldn’t apply them to a 
better purpose,’ returned the valet, coolly 
pocketing the money. ‘ Mille remercimens 
—shan’t forget the favour, ‘pon rep. But 
I've trespassed too much on your time. 
Au revoir! 1 kiss your hand, nunks.’ 

“*Not so fast, Crackenthorpe,’ replied 
Mr. Jukes. ‘You must do me a service in 
return for my loan. My master’s nephew, 
Mr. Randulph Crew, has just been intro- 
duced to Mr. Villiers; and my master fears, 
and with reason, that this introduction will 
lead to no good, But, be that as it may, 
you must bring me accurate information of 
all their proceedings.’ - : 

“Rely upon knowing everything, 
nunks,’ replied Mr. Cripps. 

“¢T haven't done yet,’ pursued Mr. 











Jukes. ‘There is a certain Mr. Scarve, 
who lives in the Little Sanctuary— 

«“ ¢ What! the miser,whom folks nickname 
Starve?’ interrupted Cripps. ‘I know 
him. My master has borrowed large sums 
of money from him. But what of him, 
punks ?” 

“*¢ Why, I wish to ascertain whether Mr. 
Randulph ever visits the house, that’s all,’ 
rejoined Mr. Jukes. 

“ ¢ What, old Abel is afraid of his nephew 
borrowing money, eh?’ replied Mr. Cripps, 
laughing. ‘ Well, that can be easily man- 
aged. A perruquier whom I patronize—Po- 
kerich by name—lives opposite old Starve’s 
dwelling, and must know his servant, if he 
keeps one; if not, he must know the miser 
himself. Ill get what you want from him, 
never fear. Any further commands?’ he 
added, cocking his hat jauntily, and grace- 
fully twirling his cane, preparatory to his 
de} ” 


eter Pokerich, the barber, had deter- 
mined to wriggle himself into the good 
graces of Hilda, the miser’s beautiful daugh- 
ter, but fearing that Mr. Randulph Crew 
might blight his hopes, he abstracted a letter, 
addressed to Mr. Cordwell Firebras, from 
the saddle-bags of that young gentleman, 
with the view, by means of it, of injuring 
him. On trial, however, he could make 
—s of it. On Mr. Cripps calling at his 
shop, he confided the whole matter to him, 
who undertook to unravel the affair. Here 
is that worthy’s manner of conducting the 
business :— 

“ Mr, Crippsspeedily arrived at his destina- 
tion, and was deposited at the door of a ay 
small and unpretending-looking house. 
middle-aged woman, of respectable appear- 
ance, answered his knock, and informed him 
that Mr. Cordwell Firebras lodged there, but 
she was not certain whether he was within. 
Judging from her manner that she only 
wished to ascertain whether her lodger 
would receive him, Mr. Cripps thought it 
better to secure the interview by delivering 
his credentials. He did so accordingly, 
and the result was as he anticipated. She 
returned in a few minutes, saying that Mr. 
Firebras was at home, and would be happy 
to see him. 

“ Mustering all his resolution, Mr. Cripps 
strutted after her, and was ushered into a 
small room, in which was a middle-aged 
gentleman, who immediately advanced to- 
wards him. Mr. Cripps had sufficient know- 
ledge of the world to see at once that he 
had a very dangerous person to deal with, 
and that it behoved him to be careful how 
he proceeded. Never had he seen such 
broad shoulders, such muscular legs, and 
sucha burly frame, as was possessed by the 
individual before him. Mr. Cordwell Fire- 
bras was a little below the middle height, 
and his squareness of figure, aided by a loose 
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coat of dark brown cloth, edged with silver, 
which reached half-way down his legs, 
made him look almost as broad as long. 
His features were somewhat coarse, his 
cheek bones high, his complexion light, 
and his beard, brows, and eyelashes, of a 
sandy hue. Altogether, he had the look of 
a Scotsman. His chin was large and broad, 
evincing the utmost determination, mixed 
with considerable craftiness; his mouth 
wide ; his nose broad and flat; and his eyes 
of a light gray. He worea flaxen bob wig, 
which harmonized well with his light com- 
plexion, and carried a broad-bladed sword, 
evidently intended more for use than orna- 
ment. To this’ not very prepossessing ex- 
terior, Mr. Cordwell Firebras added easy, 
affable, and almost graceful manners. it 
was quite clear to Mr. Cripps that he was 
acting upon the instructions of his corres- 
pondent, for he received him with the 
greatest cordiality, shook him by the hand, 
and motioned him to be seated. It did not 
escape Mr. Cripps, in the hasty survey he 
took of the room, that there was a basket- 
hilted sword in the corner, together with a 
brace of long-barrelled silver-mounted 
pistols, and a Highland dirk. Nor did he 
fail to notice that the window opened upon 
a small garden, skirting St. James’s Park, 


‘thus offering a ready means of escape, if re- 


quired. These things considered, Mr. 
Cripps did not feel entirely at his ease, and 
it required all his effrontery to enable him 
to go through with his part. Whether it 
was that Cordwell Firebrag perceived his 
uneasiness, or that his quick perception 
of character detected the imposition at- 
tempted to be practised upon him, is imma- 
terial, but his count ddenly ch 

and the affable, almost courtier-like manner 
with which he had commenced, gave way 
to a stern, scrutinizing glance and chilling 
demeanour that made the valet tremble. 
They were alone, for having ushered Cripps 
into the room, the elderly female retired, 
closing the door after her. 

“*¢ You are lately from the country, sir, 
I believe,’ asked Firebras. 

“¢ Just arrived, sir,’ replied Mr. Cripps, 
taking out his snuff-box to hide his confu- 
sion, ‘ allow me to offer you a pinch.’ 

“ Firebras bowed, and accepted the offer. 
A peculiar smile, which the valet did not 
like, crossed his features. 

“*T must compliment you upon your air 
and manner, sir,’ said Firebras, in a tone of 
slight irony; ‘they are anything but rustic. 
But may I now ask whom Thave the honour 
of addressing ?” 

““* Mr. Randulph Crew!’ replied the valet, 
confidently. 

“* Randulph Crew!’ exclaimed Firebras, 
almost starting. ‘ What! the son of my 
old friendRandulph Crew? Impossible!’ 
“*T am not aware whether my father 
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enjoyed the honour of your friendship, sir,’ 
replied the valet, who began to fear he 
had got on ticklish ground, ‘ but my name 
is Randulph Crew, and so was my father’s 
before me.’ 

“Though the day was by no means 
chilly, there was a small fire burning in the 
grate. Mr. Cordwell Firebras placed the 
letter which he held in his hand before it, 
and certain lines of writing, traced in in- 
visible ink, instantly appeared. These he 
eagerly scanned. 

“It is useless to trifle longer, sir,’ he 
cried, turning suddenly upon the valet. 
‘ You are an impostor. For what purpose 
are you come hither? Answer me, or 
your life shall pay the forfeit of your rash- 
ness.’ 

“ As he spoke, he drew his sword. Mr. 
Cripps, though greatly alarmed, drew like- 
wise, but his blade was instantly struck 
from his grasp by Firebras. 

“* Raise acry, and you are a dead man,’ 
pursued Firebras, locking the door, and 
putting the key in his pocket. ‘ Who are 
you, sirrah ?” 

““*¢My name is Crackenthorpe Cripps, 
and 1 am chief valet to Beau Villiers,’ re- 
turned the other, bowing. 

“* You are a spy, rascal,’ cried Firebras, 
‘You have come on an errand, of the 
danger of which you were ignorant. But 
you will get nothing for your pains.’ 

“* Pardon me, Mr. Firebras,’ said the 
valet, who was by no means destitute of 
courage, or, af all events, of the quality 
next in value to it—self possession. ‘I 
have gained my object. I have discovered 
the existence of a Jacobite club, of which 
you area member. I have discovered that 
there is a plot hatching in Cheshire, and 
can easily find out who is implicated in it ; 
and I have only to give information to a 
magistrate, and your arrest must follow.’ 

“¢ Well, sir, replied Firebras, calmly. 
* Well, sir.’ 

“¢ But I have no such intention,’ pursued 
the valet ; ‘ your secret is safe with me, 
provided——’ 

“¢ You are paid for your silence—ha ?” 

“* Precisely, Mr. Firebras. Iam not a 
Jacobite, neither am I an Hanoverian ; and 
I care as little for the Elector, as I do for 
young Perkin. The fact is, you-are in my 
power, Mr. Firebras, and I shall make the 
most of my position. Buy me, and I will 
deal with you fairly !’ 

“* Hum!’ said Firebras, looking fixedly 
at him; ‘ well, I will employ you, and will 
also make it worth your while to be true to 
me. Randulph Crew has, of course, lost 
this letter. I will not inquire how it came 
into your hands. But he cannot be aware 
that it bas reached me. My correspondent 
says he is about to visit his uncle, Mr. Abel 
Beechcroft, and cautions me against that 
gentleman.’ 





“¢ And with reason, sir,’ remarked Cripps; 
* I, also, advise you to beware of him. My 
uncle is Mr. Beechcroft’s butler.’ 

“¢ Then, from your connexion. you may 
materially aid me in my designs upon this 
young man,’ said Firebras. ‘ You must 
take a letter from me to him.’ 

“* With pleasure, replied Cripps; ‘and 
it fortunately happens that he is to break- 
fast with my master to-morrow morning, 
when I can easily deliver it.’ 

“* Good,’ replied Firebras, ‘ I will pre- 
pare it at once.’ 

“With this, he sat dowa toa side table on 
which writing materials were placed, and 
with much deliberation penned a dispatch, 
and sealed it. He then opened a secret 
drawer, and took out five guineas, which 
he gave to the valet. 

“¢Tt is perhaps a needless piece of 
trouble to seal the letter,’ he observed, sig- 
nificantly ; ‘ but you will learn nothing by 
opening it beyond the fact that I desire an 
interview with Mr. Crew. I know I can 
trust you.’ 

“¢Qh, you may trust to my honour, 
Mr. Firebras, ‘pon rep,’ said Cripps, placing 
his hand upon his breast. 

“** T trust to the value you place on your 
own safety, Mr. Cripps,’ replied Firebras, 
significantly. ‘ Attempt to play me false, 
and nothing shall save you from my ven- 
geance. I have agents that you know not 
of, who will find sure means of reaching 
you.’ 

“These words were pronounced in a tone 
and with a look that impressed Mr. Cripps 
with a full sense of the speaker’s power of 
executing his threat. 

“* You need be under no apprehension 
about me, Mr. Firebras,’ he said. 

“¢]T am under none, fellow,’ rejoined 
the other, laughing bitterly; ‘or you 
should never quit this room alive. Come 
to me to-morrow night at ten. I may have 
more work for you.’ 

“*¢ Willingly,’ replied Mr. Cripps. 

“Firebras then unlocked the door, and 
let out the valet, who was ushered to his 
chair by the elderly female. As he took 
his place within it, having first ordered the 
bearers to convey him to the spot where 
they took him up, he muttered to himself— 
‘So the adventure has terminated very sa- 
tisfactorily. This Randulph Crew seems 
destined to make my fortune. Everybody 
pays me to play the spy upon him. That 
Cordwell Firebras is an awkward customer. 
He has got an eye that looks through one, 
and seems to penetrate one’s very soul. It 
wont do to play cross with him. But I must 
trump up some story to delude the barber. 
Tl tell him that nothing is to be made of it 
—put bim off in some way.’” 

Of the two designs by George Cruikshank 
which illustrate these additional chapters of 
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the Miser’s Daughter, we icularly ad- 
mire that of Sir Bulkeley Brice bringing the 
mortgage-money to Mr. Scarve, which, by the 
bye, we understand is an historical fact. 
It is our opinion that there is not a man in 
Europe who could throw so much life and 
spirit into a picture. We fancy no one 
could be so unobservant as not to contrast 
the hubbub among the actors and the com- 
parative composure of the spectators at the 
windows. One could almost read the cha- 
racters of the different individuals from the 
expression imparted to each. The miser, 
himself, is most admirable. 

Among the numerous excellent articles in 
this number, there are some flowing lines 
by Laman Blanchard, which ridicules, with 
considerable point, the unseasonable lectures 
of the pedant, entitled Science and Good- 
humour: but we should have perused them 
with more gratification had he employed a 
truer term, and one, too, more in unison 
with his verses than that of science; for we 
have too much reverence for that great ele- 
vater and civilizer of the human mind to 
read with pleasure that which confounds it 
with the untimely babble of the more im- 
becile of its votaries. 

There is also an interesting description, 
accompanied with ten wood engravings, of 
the celebrated collection of paintings, rari- 
ties, &c., of Horace Walpole, at Strawberry 
Hill. An account of this almost countless 
accumulation of objects of verti, which one 
of the most accomplished men of his age 
spent his life in amassing, is doubly inte- 
resting at this moment, when they are about 
to be dispersed for ever. 

The number is wound up by the 
commencement of a tale of merriment in 
the olden time, by G. P. R. James, Esq., 
called The Fight of the Fiddlers, which pro- 
mises to be one of the best of that popular 
romancist. 





Miscellaneous. 


BUFFALO HERDS IN AMERICA. 


We met immense numbers of buffaloes in 
the early part of our voyage, and used to 
land our canoe almost every hour in the 
day, and oftentimes altogether approach the 
unsuspecting herds, through some deep and 
hidden ravine within a few rods of them, 
and at the words, “ pull trigger,” each of us 
bring down our victim. In one instance, 
near the mouth of White River, we met a 
most immense herd crossing the Missouri 
River; and from an imprudence, got our 
boat into imminent danger amongst them. 
It was in the midst of the “ running season,” 
and we had heard the “roaring” (as it is 
called) of the herd when we were several 
miles from them. When we game in sight, 
we were actually terrified at the immense 
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numbers that were streaming down the 
green hills on one side of the river, and 
galloping up and over the bluffs on the 
other. The river was filled, and in parts 
blackened, with their heads and horns, as 
they were swimming about, following up 
their objects, and making desperate battle 
whilst they were swimming. I deemed it 
imprudent for our canoe to be dodging 
amongst them, and ran it ashore for a few 
hours, where we laid, waiting for the op- 
portunity of seeing the river clear; but we 
waited in vain. Their numbers, however, 
got somewhat diminished at last, and we 
pushed off, and successfully made our way 
amongst them. From the immense num- 
bers that had passed the river at that place, 
they had torn down the praixie bank of 
fifteen feet in height, so as to form a sort of 
road or landing-place, where they all in 
succession clambered up. Many in their 
turmoil had been wafted below this landing, 
and unable to gain it against the swiftness 
of the current, had fastened themselves along 
in crowds, hugging close to the high bank 
under which they were standing. As we 
were drifting by these, and supposing our- 
selves out of danger, I drew up my rifle, 
and shot one of them in the head, which 
tumbled into the water, and brought with 
him a hundred others, which plunged in, 
and in a moment were swimming about our 
canoe, and placing it in great danger. No 
attack was made upon us, and in the con- 
fusion the poor beasts knew not, perhaps, 
the enemy that was amongst them; but we 
were liable to be sunk by them, as they 
were furiously hooking and climbing on to 
each other. I rose in my canoe, and by my 
gestures and hallooing, kept them from 
coming in contact with us, until we were 
out of their reach. This was one of the 
instances that I formerly spoke of, where 
thousands and tens of thousands of these 
animals congregate in the running season, 
and move about from east to west, or 
wherever accident or cireumstances may 
lead them.— Catlin. 





KITTY GALLAGHER. 
(From Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall's Ireland.) 


Mars. L. was a lady in London, who, when 
she advertised for a housemaid, added the 
very uvamiable, but by no means unfre- 
quent, “ P.S. No Irish need apply.” Not- 
withstanding, a very decent, pretty, and re- 
spectable looking young Irish woman did 
present herself in the lady’s drawing-room 
as an applicant for the situation. 

“ FT told you,” said Mrs. L., “that no 
Irish need apply.” 

“ Tt was on the paper, I know, ma’am,” 
answered the girl. “ I thought if I had a 
good charaeter, and could do my work well, 
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that no lady would refuse me bread because 
of my country.” 

Mrs. L. was a young housekeeper, and 
she had worded her advertisement by the 
advice of friends; persons who cherish a 
prejudice as if it were a perfection, and, 
forgetting altogether how frequently they 
have had idle, dirty, careless, and dishonest 
English servants, pour out the vial of their 
wrath upon the Irish, from whom they 
withhold the power of exhibiting their ad- 
vantages by contrast. Fortunately for Kitty 
Gallagher, however, Mrs. L. was conside- 
rate as well as just. She looked into the 
poor girl’s open and honest countenance as 
she stood with the flush of humble indig- 
nation on her cheek, inquired carefully into 
her character, and examined her three or 
four written discharges, which of course 
“went for nothing;” but subsequently 
called on two persons who had known her, 
and the result was, her engagement. 

Mrs. I. was the wife of a highly-respect- 


able mercantile man, one of a class who, of. 


all others, entertain great mistrust of the 
Irish people, their methodical and business- 
like habits preventing them from making 
allowance for the volatility and heedlessness 
of their mercurial neighbours. Mrs. L. 
had, consequently, to encounter the “ asto- 
nishment” of her acquaintances and the 
warnings of her husband. 

With every desire to do right, and habits 
that were tolerably clean and very active, 
Kitty fouad she had so much to learn, that 
she frequently cried herself to sleep ; as she 
told us herself, “it was not the hard work 
that overcame her—she could do ten times 
as much and think nothing of it—but “the 
particularity”—the necessity for spotless 
stairs and carpets, for stoves polished like 
mirrors, for a total absence of dust every- 
where, for a manner, staid, silent, smileless, 
and of distant respect ; for a noiseless step, 
and a voice never heard except in the most 
soft and brief reply; then the getting up 
fine things ; she could have washed, to make 
like snow, table-cloths, sheets, and dresses ; 
but the difficulties of small plaiting and 
clear starching, the very clock-like regu- 
larity of the house, “ broke her heart”— 
there was a place for everything, and every- 
thing must be in its place. Then her 
fellow-servants would set her wrong instead 
of right, and sneer at her afterw: ; they 
ridiculed her country, and wondered she 
could eat anything but potatoes, like all her 
people. Though loving to laugh, she did 
not relish being laughed at; and between 
her desire to do well in all things and her 
national sensitiveness, poor Kitty had enough 
to encounter during the first twelve mon 
of her servitude. On the other hand, Mrs, 
L. more than once fancied she had acted 
imprudently. Kitty was not only blamed 
by the other servants for what she did, but 
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for what she did not; her eagerness to please 
frequently occasioned blunders and mis- 
takes; her phraseology was perplexing; 
and her foot was not as light, nor her 
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“manner” as fully formed, as that of a 
London servant. But then her habits were 
very inoffensive. She was very cheerful— 
willing to assist in every one’s work; no 
matter how late or how early her services 
were needed, she was always ready. By 
degrees, she blundered less, and absolutely 
dusted both corners and skirtings without 
“following.” Then she was so humble 
when reproved, so happy when praised! 
At first, a sort of womanly spirit prevented 
Mrs. L. from confessing she was wrong in 
her judgment, and by degrees—slow, but 
sure degrees—Catherine established herself 
in her mistress’s good opinion. We have 
observed a great number of the Irish in 
England, of all grades and classes. No in- 
stance has ever occurred within our know- 
ledge where they failed in attaining their 
object, except by being drawn off from it to 
run after something else; when they really 
persevere, when they _ to their native 
energy a singleness of purpose, we never 
inartion fail Kitty, in her humble way, 
was evidence of this; she felt deeply grate- 
ful to her mistress for having made an éx- 
ception in her favour; she had good sense 
enough to understand that she had bettered 
her condition, and to tell that in England 
girls “ with two or three huhdred a-piece” 
were not ashamed to go to service. She 
resolved to master the difficulties with which 
she was surrounded, and to keep her place; 
gradually her good humour and good nature 
became appreciated. Mrs. L.’s two little 
ones caught scarlet fever, and when the 
nurse declared she was afraid to remain 
with her charge, Kitty volunteered to take 
her place. “Iam not afraid,” she said, 
“‘and sure God can keep the sickness from 
me by their bedside, as well as by my own ; 
and if I was to go, his will be done! but I 
am not afraid.” Night and day this girl 
watched with their mother over the chil- 
dren ; at her request, no stranger smoothed 
their pillows or aided her exertions ; what she 
lacked in skill she made up in actual tender- 
ness, and her quickness and attention never 
wearied; in time the children recovered, but 
they had become so attached to their Irish 
nurse, that they entreated their mamma to let 
her remain with them, and the former nurse 
took Kitty’s place. When Kitty wasa girl, 
there were no National Schools, and at that 
time was so ignorant of “ book learning,” 
that she did not know her letters; but she 
managed to learn them from the children, 
and concealed her deficiency so well, that 
Mrs. L. told us it was not until Catherine 
could read that she confessed how entirely 
uninstructed she had been. During a period 
of five years, she continued in her place, 














unspoiled by much kindness ; and frequently 
did her mistress boast to her acqaaintance 


of the tréasure she in an Irish 
nurse. It was quite true that Catherine’s ac- 
cent was anything but correct, still her mis- 
tress declared it to be “ her only fault,” and 
one for which her fidelity and good conduct 
amply atoned. Love now somewhat inter- 
fered with her duties; a master mter 
paid hisaddresses to the kind Hibernian; her 
mistress was too just to prevent her settling 
respectably, and as her intended husband 
had formed an engagement to go to New 
York the following spring, Kitty decided 
on remaining with her “ darlings” until 
within a week of his departure, when she 
was to exchange the guttural of “ Gallagher” 
for the more euphonious name of Miller. 
Hitherto, Mr. and Mrs. L. had enjoyed in 
life uninterrupted sunshine — everything 
prospered which the merchant undertook, 
bat a few eventful hours made a terrible 
change in their circumstances ; loss followed 
loss with fearful rapidity, until at last their 
house was advertised to be sold, and Mrs. 
L., firm and patient in adversity as she had 
been cheerful and considerate in prosperity, 
placed Kitty’s quarter’s wages in her hand, 
and told her that, for the future, she must 
herself attend to her children; her voice 
faltered as she thanked the poor Irish girl 
for the care and tenderness she had bestowed 
upon them; and she added a wish that as 
the time had arrived when Kitty was to be 
married she would inform her of her pros- 
pects, after she and her husband had been 
some time in New York, and rely upon Mr. 
L. to remember her faithfulness, if ever he 
had the power to serve them. We quote 

L’s. own words :—‘ Catherine,” she 
said, “ stood without replying, until I had 
done speaking. I was more agitated at 
parting with her than with all my other 
servants; though they were all excellent 
in their way; yet she had evinced more 
affection towards me and mine in an hour 
than the others had shewn in a year.” 

“ Ts it to leave you, ma’am, you want me, 
and to leave the young master and miss? 
Ah! then, what have f done to make you 
think P've no heart in my bosom? I'll be 
no burden to you, but I'll never leave you. 

ve you in your trouble? Sure, it’s 
neither peace nor rest I’d have by day or 
night, to think it’s my two hands you'd be 
wanting, and they not in it. And as to 
Robert Miller, it will be better for him to 
be by himself for the first two or three 
years, and so I told him this morning when 
we tp ‘Pil never leave the mistress 
in trouble, Robert,’ I said ; ‘ and if it’s 
any bar, why, Ill give you back your 
promise ;’ and he would not hear of that, 
but took on a good deal at first ; only it’s 
all over—time and distance are nothing to 
true hearts, and if he does forget me, why, 
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Iam doing my duty still. Ill never leave 
you in your trouble.” “ Her devotion, so 
simple, so perfectly unaffected,” added Mrs. 
L., “ drew more tears from my eyes than 
my own sorrows. I had nerved myself for 
them, but this overpowered me; the 
children became wild with joy when they 
found Kitty was to remain with them ; and 
she, ae was the good spirit of com- 
fort in our humble cottage. But this was 
not all; she had saved in my service about 
fifteen pounds, and every farthing of this 
money she spent in buying in at the 
auction, which finished the desolation of our 
once happy home, such small things as she 
believed me most attached to; these she 
had conveyed to our dwelling secretly, and 
then, with a delicacy which must be innate, 
she entreated me to forgive the liberty she 
had taken, and endeavoured to persuade us 
she had but returned to us our own. I often 
think that my husband’s proud spirit would 
have been bowed even to breaking, but for 
‘the true nobility of Catherine’s heart ; toil- 
ing, as she was, in all capacities, for our 
sakes, I never saw a shadow on her brow. 
She was an existing proof (amid much that 
led us to believe the contrary) of the dis- 
interested generosity of human nature; she 
taught us the value of usefulness—she made 
us ashamed of our prejudices, and never 
did she once make us feel that she had 
sacrificed a pin’s worth to our interests.” 

This is no romance, it is simple and un- 
varnished truth ; both the mistress and the 
servant are intimately known to us; we 
have not added an iota to the story as the 
former told it to us. Kitty’s generosity of 
character did not effervesce; during a 
— of three years she remained firm to 

er purpose, because Mrs. L. needed her 
services. At length, a distant relative 
of Mrs. L’s. died, and, as next of kin, Mr. 
L. inherited a very comfortable property : 
then, indeed, Mrs. J.. found Kitty more 
than once weeping over the letters she could 
hardly read, but which, nevertheless, she 
knew by heart. It was not, however, until 
she succeeded in training “ a cousin of her 
own”—whom her mistress had not only 
consented, but was happy to receive—that 
Kitty performed her promise, and rewarded 
her lover for his constancy. 

How many other examples of devoted 
and disinterested attachment of Irish ser- 
vants to their employers we might add to 
this, and yet record only cases entirely 
within our own oe 

May we now ~~ that the prejudice 

inst them in England, so rapidly 
diminishing, will be, ere long, altogether 
gone; and that when their advantages— 
of faithfulness, industry, and willingness to 
labour, in all ways and on all occasions— 
have been considered and appreciated, they 
will acquire those, perhaps equally essential, 
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habits of neatness and order, into which 
they have hitherto not been properly dis- 
ciplined, because kept far too much away 
from the opportunities of improvement. 





HANS HOLBEIN. 


Henry failed in attracting to his court the 
first-rate painters of Italy. He had some 
amends for his disappointment when he 
succeeded in fixing near his person that 
extraordinary genius, Hans Holbein. The 
sturdy painter and the bluff monarch have, 
in truth, become so associated in the fancy, 
that we can seldom think of the one without 
a recollection of the other. Holbein was a 
native of Basle, in Switzerland, and born in 
the year 1498. He was the son ofa painter, 
and his genius was early fostered and de- 
veloped ; but we are told that he led a dissi- 
pated life, and wasted, in no creditable 
manner, the money gained in his profession. 
We are also told that his wife was a shrew, 
like the wife of Albert Durer, and that her 
froward temper was one of the causes which 
drove him from his native ‘place. Those 
who look upon the portraits of Holbein and 
his wife at Fismeston Court, may well doubt 
whether the former black-whiskered, bull- 
necked, resolute, almost — fierce-looking 
personage, could have ‘had much to endure 
from the poor, broken-spirited, and visaged 
woman opposite to him, and may be inclined 
to put another ‘construction on the story. 
With Albert Durer it is different: no con- 
trast can be greater than between the coarse 
head of Holbein and that of Albert Durer, 
with his mild melancholy eyes and long 
fair hair. But be this “as' it may, there is 
ample evidence: that Holbein was reduced 
to poverty,-and was obliged to quit his 
native’ place to make some provision for 
his family. There.is a picturé ‘still pre- 
served “in ‘the ‘museum at Basle, painted 
about the time’ he left. it, representing his 
wife and two children, half-length : she has 
a child in her lap, and one hand rests on 
the head of a boy, who looks up sorrowfully 
in her face. It is many years since I saw 
this picture, and I may err in my recol!ec- 
tion of attitude and detail, but I cannot 
forget that I never was so moved by any 
picture in my life as by this little bit of 
homely domestic ti y: [cannot forget 
the anguish depicted in the countenance of 
the wife, nor the pathetic countenance of 
the children. Holbein left them and came 
over to England, recommended by Erasmus 
to Sir Thomas More, then chancellor. 
He was honourably received, lodged for 
some'time in the house of that distinguished 
man, and painted several portraits ‘of his 
family and friends. The king, on seeing 
thése works, was struck with admiration, 
and immediately took the painter into his 
own servige. He allowed him a salary of 


“whether or: not your 


£30 a-year, equal to ten times that sum in 
these days, and he was paid besides for 
each picture which he painted. Holbein’s 
jovial character was in accordance with 
Henry’s taste, and he soon became a fa- 
vourite. Henry’s rebuke to one of his 
courtiers wha had insulted the painter, is 
well-known—* You have not to do with 
Holbein, but with me. [I tell you, that of 
seven peasants I can make seven lords, but 
not one Holbein !”—Mrs. Jameson. 





The Gatherer. 





The total number of Roman-catholic 
chapels in Great Britain is 556 ; Colleges, 
20; Monasteries, 3; Missionary priests in 
England, 642 ; Scotland, 86. 


Dr. Johnson and the celebrated Hannah 
More.—Mrs. Thrale told a story of Hannah 
More which, I think, exceeds in its severity 
all the severe things I have yet heard of 
Dr. Johnson’s saying. When she was in- 
troduced to him, not long ago, she began 
singing his praise in the warmest manner, 
and talking of the pleasure and the instruc- 
tion she had received from ‘his writings, 
with the highest encomiums. For some 
time he heard her with that quietness which 
a long use of praise had given him; she 
then redoubled her strokes, and, as Mr. 
Seward calls it, peppered still more highly ; 


till, at length, he turned suddenly to her, 


with a stern and angry couritenance, and 
said, “ Madam, before you flatter a man 
so grossly to his face, Pave should consider 
attery is worth his 
having.”— Diary and Letters of Madame 
D Arblay (Miss Burney.) . 
Hanwell Lunatic. Asylum. — It appears 
from the last report of:the visiting justices 


-of the County Lunatic Asylum at Hanwell, 
-that on the 3lst of .December, 1841, there 


were 928 lunatics in the asylum—viz., 
males, 395, and females, 533. Of the former, 
154 were employed, 224 unemployed, and 
17 sick; and of the latter, 366 were em- 
ployed, 142 unemployed, and 25 sick. The 
men were chiefly employed in gardening 
and agriculture, and as helpers in the ward, 
and the women in the laundry, kitchen, and 
dairy, in picking coir, and at needlework. 
During the quarter ending the 3lst of 
December, 35 lunatics were admitted—viz., 
20 males and 15 females; and during the 
same period 3 males were cured and 1 fe- 
male; 2 males relieved, and 7 men and 12 
women died. The average daily number 
of patients during the quarter was 922. 
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